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Mr Perne, elected for Grampound, and 'reported to be
a lunatic,' by simply issuing a warrant for a new election1.
The election for Cambridge in 1621 (p. 333) settled that
returning officers could not return themselves.

The right of the House of Commons to punish its own
members was proved in the case of Peter Wentworth
(p. 122), whose first committal in 1576 was due to the
action of the House itself. The right was still more forcibly
illustrated in the case of Hall (1581)1 who, for a libel on the
Speaker, was not only fined and imprisoned, but expelled
the House (p. 131). Dr Parry was in 1584 committed
to the Serjeant's ward for a violent speech in opposition
to the bill against Jesuits, and was subsequently expelled2.
The right may be said to have been strained in the cases
of Sir B. Floyde and Mr Shepherd, who were expelled in
1620, the one for the crime of being a monopolist (p. 333),
the other because he had spoken disparagingly of the Puritan
Sabbath.

Many cases occur in which the House exercised the right
of punishing those who violated or abused its privileges or
assaulted its members. In 1543 the sheriffs who had
arrested Ferrers were committed by order of the House.
The imprisonment of the Warden of the Fleet and otheis
in 1604 is an instance of the same kind (pp. 321, 322).
Smalley, whose release in 1576 (seo above, p. xc) had
illustrated the immunity of members' servants from arrest,
was afterwards discovered to have fraudulently procured his
arrest in order to escape payment of his debt, and was
severely punished by the House3. The case of Williams
(p. 132) illustrates the special protection from assault con-
ferred upon members of Parliament. This privilege was
probably of very old standing, for it had been extended
by an Act of Parliament in 1404 (5 Hen. IV. 6) even to
members' servants. The right of committal was applied

1  Commons' Journals, i. 75.

2  D'Ewes' Journals, p. 352.
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